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The author discusses claims that linguistics can solve the problems of language 
teaching. Linguistics Is either a theory or language or a description of a particular 
language, and both vary greatly from investigator to Investigator , scope 

and substance. Linguistic “analysis Is the business of the linguist but it is not 
essential to the learning of a language, and the units of analysis may not be the same 
as those needed for learning the language. The linguist s prediction of expected 
errors, based on contrastive analysis of native and target languages. Is not as usetui 
for teaching as the experience of teachers listing actual ^errors made, nop 
contrastive descriptions are so “Incomplete as to be misleading. Linguistics can help 
the teacher to know more about the foreign language, which, In turn, can help his 
teaching of It. The author concludes; “Contemporary claims that applied linguistics can 
solve all the problems of language teaching are as unfounded as the claims that 
applied psychology can solve them. For the problems of language teaching are 
central neither to psychology nor llngulstlcs.“ (MK) 
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Applied LingmsUcs : 
Its Meaning and Use^ 



W,F. MacKiy 



W. F. mCKBY 
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A mong the post-war remedies for the betterment of foreign- 
langunge teaching it is applied linguistics that has attfaeted 
the greatest attention. In the training of 
thfe Lv dUeipiine is graduaiiy taking the place of 
Every vear practising ianguage teachers are hearing more and 
mor?about ‘the science of appiied iinguistiesMn some quartera 
language teaching is considered to be the cxciusive proyinw of 
this now seicncc. And in certain countries national agencies tave 
been convinced that no one not trained in the techniques of appiied 
iinnuistics can successfhiiy teach a ianguage. 

What is applied linguistics? What docs one apply wh®® 
anSics linguistics? How docs it relate to language learning? How 
d^ it conwrn language teaching? Of what use U it to th® • 

What is now about it? These arc some of the 
language teachers have been asking; it is the purpose of tnk 
artile 1o supply some of the answers, without necessarily trying, 
as many such efforts often do, to sell the product at the same time, 
let us take the above questions in the order in which they appear. 



1. What is applied ilnguistics? 

Hie term ‘applied linguistics’ seems to have originated in the 
United States in the I940’s. It was first used by persons with an 
obvious desire to be identified as scientists rather than as human- 

ODVIOU5 ervlranr'r.’ Pfln hard V haVe bCCn 
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do«s not necessarily include iinguistics®. 

The creation of applied iinguistics as a discipline represents an 
effort to find practical applications for ‘modern scientific linguis- 
ti(^’« TOile assuming that linguistics can be an applied science, it 
brings t gethcr such diverse activities as the making of alphabets 
by missionaries and the making of translations by machines. The 
use of the terra has nov, become crystallized in the names of 
language centres®, reviews, books, and articles. 



2. What dom om apply? 



What does one apply when one applies linguistics? What is 
applied may be a theory c' language and/or a description of one. 

If it is a theory of language, what is applied depends of course 
on the sort of theory being used. If the theory is based on the 
cjdstence of units of meaning, for example, the results will be 
different from what they would be if the theory ignored the exist- 
ence of such units. 

There arc dozens of ways in which one theory may differ from 
another; and there arc dozens of different theories of language, 
several of which are mutually contradictory. Some of these con- 
stitute schools of language theory, like the Saussudan School®, 
the Psychomcchanic School®, the Glossematic School®, the 
Blooraficldian School®, the Prague. School®, the Hrthian 
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School®, and othcrst. When we examine the many theories of 
different schooli and individuals we note tliat very few indeed 
have ever been applied to anything. We also notice that those 
which have been applied are not necessarily the most applicable. 
On the other hand, the fact that a language theory has never been 
applied to language teaching docs not mean that it cannot be. 
Some of the more ambitious and inclusive theories, which seem to 
be the most relevant, have in fact never been applied, 

Secondly, if it is a description of a language that is being applied, 
it might include anv or all of its phonetics, grammar, or vocabu- 
lary. And since descriptions based on the same theory often differ, 
there are more varieties of description than there are types of 
theory. 

Descriptions differ in their purpose, extent, and presentation. 
Some descriptions aim at being concise; others at being exten- 
sive. Some analyse the language by breaking it down; others by 
building it up. Some are made as if the language described is un- 
known to the linguist; others as if it is already known to the 
reader. Some will present the language in two levels (grammar and 
phonology); others In as many as fourteen®. Yet the number of . 
levels of a description is no indication of its linguistic range; a 
three-level description may have a wider scope than an eight- 
level one which excludes vocabulary, meaning, or context. Some 
descriptions are based on written works; others on speech. Some 
may cover all areas in which the language is spoken; others may be 
limited to a single city. Some may be compiled from the speech 
of a single person over a period of a few weeks; others may be 
based on the writings of many authors covering a few centuries. 

.It is obvious, therefore, that the problem of the language 
teacher Is not only whether or not to apply linguistics, but whose 
linguistics to apply, and what sort. 



3. How doss it relate to language teaming? 

In order to exist, a language must have been learnt; but in 
order to be learnt a language does not have to have been analysed. 
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For the process of learning a langimge is quite dilTerent from the 
process of analysing one, Persons who have never gone to school 
find it dlihcult to divide their language into such classes as the 
parts of speech, despite the fact that they may speak their native 
language with a great deal of fluency and elegance. Foreign 
languages have also been successfully mastered throughout tnc 

ages without benefit of analysis, , , . * 

It is the production of methods of analysis that is the business 
of the linguist. But if the linguist claims that such and such a 
method is the best way to learn the language, he is speaking out- 
side his competence. For it is not learning, but language, that is 
the object of linguistics. Language learning cannot therefore be 
the purpose of linguistics— pure or applied, Applied linguistics is 

not language learning. . , , , * 

Therefore the units used for analysing a language are not 
necessarily those needed for learning it. As an illustratlcn, let us 
take a sample of an analysis of English made by a representative 
of one of the schools of linguistics which has done the most 
applied linguistics in language teaching. As a case in point, let us 
take the description of the English pronouns. The pronouns arc 
arranged into seven sets, which Include 23 units. To explain these, 
34 other units (called morphs) arc brought into the 
although they have no further function than to explain the first 23. 
Rules arc then given to ‘convert the abstract forms into those 
actually found*. For example, after having learned that the 
abstract form for tlic first person plural object is *iw4-m,j® we 
get the form actually found, the form by applying the following 



{a-J before f-w-j 

4 . ours: •{w-i-r-z} (Sec rules given for 3.)^ 

If this is to be applied linguistics, it should justify the definition 
of philology sometimes attributed to Voltaire, ‘la science ou Ics 
voyclics ne comptent pour rien, ct les consonnes pour peu de 
chose*®. One can imagine what happens when two languages are 
contrasted on this basis. 

‘A. A. Hill. Mtodacthn to Linguistic Strueturesi from sound to senteim 
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